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METEOROLOG T CAL OBSERVATIONS made at LONDON- 
DERRY in the Tear i 800. By WILLIAM PATTERSON, 
M. D. and M. R. I. A. 
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JSfole. — The Obferver regrets that fo many vacancies appear in 
the columns of September, which were caufed by his abfence 
from home, on profeffional duties, fome miles to the north-weft 
of Derry, without the poflibility of having inftruments for ob- 
fcrvation ; but where, neverthelcfs, general notices were made, 
whilft the rain-gauge was mcafurcd by a perfon accuftomed ta 
attend it. 
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Tabular View of the Direftion of the Winds. 
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A Tabular Statement of the various Phenomena. 
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General Remarks. 



In January there was much blowing weather, fometimas fr-m 
the fouth, but chiefly from the fomh-eaft; often accompanied 
with fnow ; of which defcription have been our fevcreft winter 
f.ormv for fome years paft. In this month alfo occurred fharp 
congelation, and moftly with a low barometer. February was 
remarkably dry; the winds were in general moderate; and, 
although there was frequent congelation, the cold was felrlom 
fevere. Sometimes, indeed, the temperature of the air was almoft 
genially warm, even after . fun-fet, whilft the preceding day had 
been perhaps rather fharp ; which was often the cafe during the 
eaft and fouth-eaft breezes of the whole winter. In March, 
though there were fome days and nights of congelation, yet only 
two or three of them were in any degree fharp ; and one only fo 
hard as to prevent harrowing in the morning. This, like the pre- 
ceding month, was remarkably dry; but there were frequent 
mifts, and fome thick fogs, which condenfed into drops like rain. 
There were frequent calms ; the winds were generally moderate, 
fometimes in different currents, the upper current being fouth- 
weft, whilft the lower was fouth-eaft; which tides of the atmof- 
phere were frequently noticed during this and the two preceding 
months. April was a wot month, with much blowing, fqualiy 

weather 
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weather from the fouth and weft points, whilft the temperature 
of the air was generally moderate. The day, (22d,) on which the 
thunder and lightning occurred, a very heavy hail fhower fell. 
The temperature of the air in May was generally cold, with a 
good deal of blowing weather and frequent fhowers ; to the 
frequency of which however the quantity of rain that fell did not 
hear any proportion. The weather of Jimc was in general cold ; 
there were only two or three days that could be called genially 
warm j and during the night of the tenth a degree of refrige- 
ration took place which ftiffened the cloth on the bleach-fields. 
The coolnefs of this month may be imputed partly to the preva- 
lence of north-weft winds, and partly to the fky being often co- 
vered with clouds, which damped the energy of the folar rays. 
The winds in July were generally moderate, and the air dry, 
commonly hot, fomclimcs fultry. In Augufl, though feveral 
fhowery days are noted, yet the rain was upon the whole very 
inconfiderable. From the 15th of July to the 12th of this month 
the weather with little interruption was very hot; and the tem- 
perature of the air, in. the reft of thefe two months, was in its 
general character rather warm, with winds for the molt part very 
moderate in their force. September was in general a boifterous 
month, having feveral fqually gales, the greatcft from the norlh- 
weft, always accompanied with rain, and fometimes with hail 
and thunder and lightning. O&ober, like the moft of September, 

was 
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was a bluftry, wet month, but the fevereft weather was at night. 
November commenced with a ftorm from north-weft, which di- 
rection of wind prevailed with' fome violence, accompanied by- 
heavy fhowers, during the whole month ; but the rain occurred 
principally in the night, as it had done fince the middle of Sep- 
tember. There was alfo fome hazy weather ; and fome thick fogs 
took place, which condenfed into drops refembling rain. On the 
25th, after a fhower of round fnow, about eight o'olock at night, 
a very fudden and fharp frigorific procefs began, which, before the 
return of day, was fucceeded by rain In the beginning and latter 
part of December feveral congelations took place, fome of them 
keen, but generally moderate ; there was a good deal of hazy and 
foggy weather ; and in the middle of the month the air was 
warm and mellow, producing in the grafs-fields a remarkable 
verdure. The force of the winds was moftly moderate, fometimes 
eafy, and when frefh breezes occurred, they were chiefly in fhort 
and fudden gufts. 

The air was remarkably ary during the firft fourteen days of 
June, by which the crops feemed likely to fuffer ; but fortunately 
fome refrefhing rain fell the 15th and 16th, which very much 
recruited the thirfty vegetation It was apprehended, th.it a 
fharp north-weft wind, which blew on the 2orh, would have 
fpoiled the potatoes ; but it was afterwards found that they were 

vtrv 
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very little hurt, as the ftalks were not long enough to fuffer; 
arid whatever injury the leaves fuftained, was repaired by the 
fubfequent rain; therefore no worfe confequence refulted, than 
that of retarding their growth a little. In July it was alfo 
feared that the potatoe crops would not merely fuffer forne ob- 
ftrudion, but that they would in reality be blighted, as on the 
4th day of that month the leaves were much blackened by a 
fcorching fouth-weft wind. The ftalks, however, efcaped ; and 
the fine vegetative weather which fucceeded reftored ver- 
dure even to the leaves. By the drought of Auguft, it is true, 
the growth of the potatoes feemed to be reprefled ; yet the heavy- 
dews, and a few fogs, appeared to fupply in fome meafure the 
place of rain : but the flax fuffered materially ; the fcarcity of 
water being fo great as not to leave fufficient for the operation 
of fleeping; fo that the linen yarn, which was fpunof this year's 
flax, has been peculiarly difficult to bleach. The tempeftuous 
drift of September, being attended with many fair intervals in 
the day, was not materially prejudicial to the grain ; and the late 
potatoe crops, which were impeded in their growth by the 
drought of July and Auguft, acquired by the rain of this month 
unexpected vegetation. As in O&ober there were likewife many 
dry intervals in the day with much arefaclioh in the air, the 
grain was very little the worfe ; and the whole of it, even in the 
mountainous trails, was got in on the 20th of the month? 

With 
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With regard to quantity, oats and barley, the chief products of 
this part of the kingdom, were not defective, except in a very 
fmall comparative proportion, and the fhell contained a full and 
folid kernel. The potatoes, indeed, were deficient in quantity ; 
but the quality of them was generally good. Upon the whole, 
as to agricultural produce, it may be obferved, that had not the 
failure of the preceding year occasioned a current fcarcity and a 
confumption of ftores, the year 1800, in this diftrict, would have 
rated in its fupply equal to common favourable years. 

About 150 years ago, Dr. Gerard Boate obferved, that the 
weather of fpring in Ireland is generally fair, with clear fun-fhine 
from morning to night, for the fpace of five or fix weeks, with 
little or no interruption, and that this fet of fair weather begins 
fome time in the month of March. On the other hand, he re- 
marks, that our fummers are generally wet ; fo much fo that it is 
a rare thing to fee a whole week pafs without rain ; and many 
fummers the weather is never dry two or three days together. 
With refpect to the influence of this wetnefs of fummer on the 
produ&s of the foil, he further remarks, that not only the corn 
and grafs, but the fruits of trees, fuffer both in ripening and fav- 
ing. — Yet, he maintains,, that the vigilant and careful, who feize 
every opportunity, ' do commonly in the end get in their increafe 
well enough, notwithstanding all thefe great hinderances 5 fo that 
Vol. VIII. I i; there 
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there be as few years of dearth in Ireland, as in any other country 
of Chriilcrulom ; and moft years there is not only corn enough got 
for the fuftenancc of the inhabitants, but a great deal over and 
above, for the feuding out of great quantities of grains into other 
countries.' 

On this ftatcment I would rem.uk, that the uninterrupted courfe 
of dry weather, above rcprefented as appertaining to our fpring, 
neither correfponds with what I have obferved, nor, as far as I 
know, with the obfervations of any other writer. The general 
character of our fpring weather feems to be cold, with frequent 
dry days, and a confiderable arefaclive power in the air, but with 
no long abfence of rain, it being rather fhowery, and April fo to a 
proverb. Whilfl Dr. Boatc remarks on the wctnefs of our fum- 
mers in general, he admits, ' that fummcrs have been, which were 
full of very dry, and fair, and pleafant weather.' In this repre- 
fentation of certain fummers, I agree witK Dr. Boate ; as we often 
have one remarkably dry fummer feafon, and fometimes two or 
three fucceffively, between a greater number of wet ones. He 
obferves truly, however, that ' over dry fummers do in this 
ifland hardly come once in an age ; and it is a common faying in 
Ireland, that the very dryeft fummers there never hurt the 
land.' 

ACAIN, 
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Again, Dr. Boate fays, it is obferved ' that ordinarily it raincth 
in Ireland much more by day than by- night ; and that, many 
times, when it doth rain two or three days together, the nights be- 
tween are very clear and fail.' This kind of weather, he tells us, 
occurs not only in autumn, but in other bad feafons, when the 
fky is overcaft with" clouds and mifts the whole day. As to the 
firft branch of the obfervation, my experience leads me to an op- 
pofite conclusion, having repeatedly noticed, (for example, in the 
autumn and winter of this year,) that the nights, both in rain and 
wind, far exceeded the days. As to the fecond branch, I am not 
yet prepared to determine how nearly it corrcfjvonds with the na- 
ture of the weather of late years; but, to the bell of my recol- 
lection, I think that when we have two or three fucceflivc rainy 
days, the intermediate nights are fair, or have many fair in- 
tervals. 

It has been alleged, that, in the inftance of temperature, the 

winters of Ireland have been, for feveral years paft, more mild and 

warm than they were in preceding times, and, confequently, that 

in this material circumftance the climate is altered. ButDr. Boate, 

bearing teftimony of the moderation of our winter weather, writes 

thus : * It is very feldom violently cold there, and freezeth but 

little : There are commonly three or four frofts in one winter, but 

they are very fhort, feldom lafting longer than three or four days 

together, 
I i 2 
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together, and withal, at their very worft, nothing near fo violent 
as in moft other countries ; fo that fome, all winter long, hardly- 
come near a fire in a day ; and that not only in the ordinary coid 
weather, but even whilft it is a freezing. Yea many times the cold 
is fo flack, even in the midft of the winter-months, that by walk- 
ing only, or doing fome other moderate exercife, you (hall find 
yourfelf as warm, and the air as fweet and pleafant, as it were in 
the month of May.' 

4 There hath been fome winters,' continues he, 'wherein it 
hath frozen ten or twelve days together, fo as the Liffie, and other 
the like rivers, were quite frozen, and might be gone upon by 
men and beafts: but thofe are altogether extraordinary, and do 
come very feldom ; hardly once in the fpace of ten or twelve years. 
But how mild they ordinarily be, and how little fubjecVto excef- 
five cold, may appear hereby, that all kind of beafts and cattle, as 
cows, horfes, and fheep, do there all winter long remain abroad, 
and do feed in the fields, where they are left in the night-time as 
well as in the day ; and that many herbs, which in England and 
Netherland do dye every winter, here continue all the year long/ 
Nor was this temperate ftate of the air, in Boate's time, confined 
to one feafon of the year, and to the fouthern provinces ; but like- 
wife prevailed in every feafon, and in the northern and weftern di- 
visions, in fo remarkable a degree, that, in another pafiage, he 

affures 
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affaires us, * the cold was much lefs in the moft northern part, 
than any other land lying in the fame height, or latitude, yea than 
many countries bf a much more foutherly climate.' This equality 
of temperature ftill continues, as has been proved by late obferva- 
tions ; from which it appears, that no difference of confequence 
ttakcs place throughout the whole ifland ; the total variation of heat 
being only 3-% degrees, which is at the rate of no more than 
about one degree of temperature for each degree of latitude; a 
conclufion drawn from experiments on the water of deep wells, for 
determining the heat of the earth, with which, fucceeding obferva- 
tions fhew, that the annual medium heat of the atmofphcrc nearly 
correfponds. 

One obfervation more from Dr. Boate, I cannot refrain citing, 
becaufe it relates to the falubrity of the air of this ifland, which, 
if it were as exempt from wet as it is from cold, he protefls, 
* would be one of the fweeteft and pleafanteft in the whole world, 
and very few countries could be named, that might be compared 
with Ireland for agreeable temperatenefs.' To demonftrate the 
falubrity of the ciima'.c, and to fhew that the healthinefs of the in- 
habitants is not owing to * any peculiar quality of their bodies, 
but proceedeth from fome hidden property of the land and the air 
itfelf \ he adduces two farts : * Firft, in that ilrangers coming to 
Leland do partake of the fame exemption ; and, as long as they 

continue 
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continue there, are as free of thofe evils, from which that climate 
is exempt, as the Irifli themfelves.' — ' Secondly, in that the natives, 
born and brought up in Ireland, coming into other countries, are 
found to be fubje£t unto the fame difeafes as other people.' He adds, 
that even when military bodies, compofed of ftrangers, and liable 
to the fevere difeafes generally incident to an army, were 
feized with, fuch difeafes, their origin was traced to errors in the 
ufe of the non-naturals, not to any peculiar fault in the air of the 
country. — In what meafure this laft obfervation is corroborated by 
fucceeding facls, I am not qualified to decide, our data being yet 
infufficient for the purpofe of conclufive calculation j but, if we 
were allowed to reafon on the point, we .would fay, That fince 
the air was free from the fpecies of vitiation which, in moft other 
countries, occafions that trying ficknefs, called Seafoning, at a 
period fo far back as one hundred and fifty years ago, when the 
ifland was in a ftate vaftly wafle and uncultivated, compared with 
its prefent fituation, may we not now afcribe to it at leaft an 
equally benign difpofition, or rather a fuperior one, arifing from 
the improved and fpreading culture of the land ? 

It might be worth while to enquire, to what caufe or caufes 
the frefh fiate of our hibernal vegetation may moft rationally be 
afcribed. Is it exclusively owing to the effect of warmth and 
moifture, or to the nature of the foil, or to the combination of 

thefe 
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thefe qualities ? Or has hydrogenous gas any fhare in it ? Warmth, 
a&ing in concurrence with moiflure, has unquestionably vital in- 
fluence on the vegetable fyftem ; but, even in our open winters, 
cold days frequently occur, the folar heat is naturally weak, and 
moon-light does not appear to poffefs any influence deferving 
notice in this cafe. And as to the part which the foil has in the 
procefs, it may be obferved, that the verdure is not confined to 
warm and rich grounds, but extends proportionably to every foil 
where herbage exifts. But it may be further remarked, that in 
fome of the colder weather of our verdant winters, the nights, 
particularly in their beginning, are often fenfibly warmer than the 
days. Now, to touch on the borders of hypothefis, we (hall afk, 
Is the fuperior temperature of thofe nights owing to the efcape of 
caloric, during the tranfition of water from its mixture with air 
into a more aggregate ftate? Taking this queftion in the affirma- 
tive, is it not conceivable that, in the paffage, fome of the water 
might be decompofed, and its hydrogene, coalefcing with the free 
caloric, become hydrogenous gas ? However this may be, one 
thing appears certain, that the atmofphere is fometimes fo highly 
charged with inflammable gas, that the electric fluid, in regaining 
its equilibrium, fets on fire the gas, and occafions igneous meteors, 
even very near tlie furface of the earth. (See Note i,) 
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The proportion in which inflammable gas contributes to vege- 
table greennefs fcems to be afcertained by fome late obfervations. 
M. Ingcnhouf/y has remarked, that when this gas is mingled with. 
the air in which vegetables grow, the verdure of the latter acquires 
a much deeper rtude. M. Humboldt found that divers plants of 
the dais ayf>l0ganiid pulh out green ftalks, though placed in mi- 
neral pits v\hcrc light has no accefs to them} and that feveral of 
the gramma have green leaves when growing in the galleries of 
certain mines, at the depth of 360 feet beneath the furface of the 
earth. On examining the air in thefe fituations, he found that it 
was mingled with hydrogenous gas. Thefe curious phenomena, 
which M. Humboldt employs in a fatisfactory manner to explain 
the etiolation (blanching) of plants, tend equally to render it pro- 
bable that this gas has at lcaft fome fharc in giving the foft-toned 
green, the delightful colour of nature^ to the vegetable creation. 
As rain-water, however, is found to contain^ in a ftate of folution 
(not in combination like fnow) a portion of oxygene, and as the 
contact of oxygene expedites the germination of feeds, a fhare in 
producing the verdure of our winters may of courfe devolve on 
atmofpherical moifture and warmth. But I queftion whether to 
thefe caufes can be legitimately afcribed the whole of the verdure, 
as after the diffolution of deep fnow, (which is more oxygenated 
than rain-water, and which, being a bad conductor of caloric, 
confines the atmofpherical heat,) the greennefs of plants is much 

paler, 
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pater, and their growth far lefs advanced, than in an open 
winter. (See Note 3.) 

In accounting for the temperature of our winter air, perhaps 
we fhould attribute fomething to the geographical pofition of Ire- 
land with refpect to the Atlantic, and the comparative ratio of its 
altitude. From the Atlantic we have the warming effects of the 
gulf-ftream more powerfully than they can have it in the northern 
ifles of Britain, as it muft fuffer a decrement of heat before it 
can arrive at their coafts, which it reaches with a very weak velo- 
city about Chriftroas. The iownefs of our lands, alfo, compared 
with othercoualries, eveainBurope, is very linking. The higheft 
part of the^otfrtf/furface of Ireland, which is only 270 feet above 
the level of the fea, is about the center of the kingdom ; and our 
loftieft mountain, M'Gillicuddy's Reeks, in the county of Kerry, 
rifes but 3405 feet. Whereas, taking other countries in gradation, 
Paris is 365 feet over the fea ; Geneva, 1268 feet above the Me- 
diterranean ; the Valley of Chamouni, 3367 feet over ditto ; 
Snowdon, in Wales, 355.5 ^ Qet over tne *" ea > Benevis, in Scotland, 
(the higheft hill in Britain) 4370 feet; the inn on St. Gothard, in 
the Alps, 8819 feet nearly ; Peak of Teneriffe, 12 185 feet; Mount 
Blanc, (the higheft land in the old world) 15662 feet; and that gi- 
gantic mountain- mafs, Chiromboraco, in Peru, 20595 feet above 
the fea. (See Note 3.) 

Vol. VIII. K k From 
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From the above comparative {ketch of the climate of Ireland, in 
the middle of the 17th century, with its constitution for a few years 
parr, it will appear, that advantages might be derived to agricul- 
tural feience from a yet more extended comparifon. But this is not 
all ; another very important benefit might be reaped from fuch a 
comparifon, in a medical point of view- Although I do not be* 
lieve that, in thefe latitudes, health, or dife'afe, « follow ftill the 
motions of the moon,' yet I am firmly perfuaded, that thefe cir* 
cumftances of the human body are materially influenced by the 
conditions of the element in which we dwell, and feed, and have 
our being. Indolence, ignorance, and other caufes have led men 
to neglect, or defpife inveftigations concerning the application of 
meteorology to medicine ; and, perhaps, no caufe has contributed 
to this effect more than the want of comparative eflimates. Dur- 
ing many ages, it was the fafhion to regard the obfervations which 
had been made on thofe fubjecls in Greece and Rome^ as applica*- 
ble to the air and inhabitants of countries in feveral refpecls differ- 
ing from thefe and from one another; and meeting with difap* 
pointments in transferring the rules of what was called the ftandard 
fituation to other places, the inquirers have given up the purfuit 
as vain and ufelefs. But had a fufficiently extended comparifon 
been accurately made between the air and inhabitants of the 
refpe&ive countries, each inquirer would probably have learned an 
inftru&ive leffon concerning the climate and difeafes of his own 

diftritf. 
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diftrid. And thefe kinds of obfervations, multiplied in different 
regions, would in procefs of time accumulate fuch a mafs of fadts 
as would furnifh materials for determining a very interesting 
queftion : Is meteorology applicable to the fcience and art of medicine t 

That the phenomena of the atmofphere, like all the other 
works of nature, notwithstanding the viciffitudes and apparent ir- 
regularities of the weather, are governed by certain laws, cannot 
be for a moment doubted ; and, that they all have their phyfical 
caufes, we are not authorifed to deny, merely becaufe we cannot 
difcover them. Thofe phenomena, unqueftionably, arife from 
fome providential ordinances of which we are at prefent ignorant, 
and which nature follows as conftantly as fhe does thofe with 
which we are acquainted. If this was not the cafe, we muft 
roundly affert, that there are actions which have no principle, and 
effects which have no caufe ; afTertions totally repugnant to all 
philofophy. Why, then, : may we not, by patient inveftigation, 
difcover a clew to detect the meanders of thofe phenomena ? Why 
may we not be capable of tracing their laws ? Why may we not 
ultimately be able to form thefe laws into a code, and reduce me- 
teorology, already putting on an improved afped, into a (till more 
fcientific fyftem, applicable, like chemiftry and other fciences, to 
both the ornamental and ufeful arts ? 

K k 2 How 
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How many and great difcoveries have been made in the walks 
and operations of nature, which previoufly were not even dreamed 
of, or, if they were conceived, were deemed visionary and im- 
poflible ! Should we, therefore, be dtfcouraged in one branch of 
natural knowledge, not perhaps fo intricate and forbidding as fome 
which have been Satisfactorily explored ? But what method might 
be taken to cultivate this branch in Ireland?" Might it not come 
within the province of the Dublin Society to commence and carry 
on an undertaking of this defcription, by attaching to their in- 
stitution a profefforfhip of meteorology, on the fame -wife and en- 
larged principle that they have eftablifhed one of botany and ano- 
ther of chemiftry and mineralogy. And is it not reafonable to 
prefume, that the legislature would make provision for the fmall 
expenfe it would require, when the advantages to be derived from 
it might be fo extenfive and important ? 

' The neceffity of fome public eftablifhment for meteorological 
inquiries,' was Several years ago pronounced by an authority, 
which no friend to this country and to fcience will" think of dis- 
puting. In a general view, fuch a foundation evidently might be 
rendered productive of much additional knowledge ; and in a par- 
ticular inllance, namely, the medical department, many new and 
interefting materials might be furnifhed, paths yet untrodden might 
be explored, and great advances might be made, in a Short time, 

toward 
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toward deciding the influential queftion, before noted, concerning 
the application of meteorology to the healing art. In fine, for an 
itiftitution of this kind, it is judicioufly remarked, (Tranf. R. I. 
Academy, Vol. If.) that Ireland is peculiarly well circumftanced. 
' The local difpofition of our ifland, considerably advanced in the 
weftern ocean beyond the other fhores of Europe, and removed 
from the immediate influence of any great tract of mountainous 
country, renders it peculiarly fitted for a Jlandard fituation, to 
which the obfervations of other countries may be conveniently re- 
ferred.' Seeing*, then, thatJreland is thus adapted by nature for 
the propofed refearch, at once curious and ufeful, it would be a 
pity, furely, to neglecY cultivating its advantages with fuitable 
zeal and affiduity. The Academy, indeed, rightly impreffed with 
the truth of this opinion, early made it an object of their atten- 
tion } but it appears, that the chief meafure which they took 
on the occafion, (and which feems to have been the utmofl that 
could have been expected from them) viz. the diftribution of in- 
flruments, has been followed with fuch inadequate fuccefs, as to 
leave room for wifhing that fome effectual plan might be adopted. 
It feems neceflary that there fliould be a central fource, which, like 
the heart in the human body, might difpenfe its vital fluid in 
animating currents throughout the nation. 



(NOTE i.) 
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(NOTE i.) 

We may here note, that phofphorifed hydrogene gas (a difcovery afcribed to 
C. Gengembre) pofleffes the fingular property of inflaming by the contaft of air 
alone, without requiring it? temperature to beraifed, or an ignited body to be 
prefented to it. But whether this fpecies of gas is capable of communicating the 
green colour to vegetables, and whether it is generated in the atmofphere, or 
earth, arc queflions to which I am not here prepared to give anfwers of a fatis- 
factory nature. 



(NOTE 2.; 

The ancient Greeks afcribed the green colour of vegetables to the influence of 
folar light •, but they explained this opinion by a theory, the fubftance of which 
is as follows : « There are but three fimple colours, white, black, and yellow. 
Thcfe depend on the elements: white, on the air, water, and earth; yellow, 
on fire, or the inflammable principle ; black, on a want of light. The mixture 
of the elements may occafion different colours. Thus from the conjunftion of 
water with the rays of the fun, vegetables acquire a green: when earth and 
water co-operate without the influence of light, they affume only white, whilft 
thcfe parts of the plant which rife out of the earth are green.' Hence it 
appears, that the Greeks had, on this fubjecT:, ideas fimilar to thofe which 
are fupported by Meflrs. Ingenhoufz, Sennebier, Humboldt, &c. Here then we 
have caafe to aflc, in the words of the eloquent Preacher, pronounced near 
2800 years ago : ' Is there any thing whereof it may be faid, See, this is 
new .*' 

(NOTE 3-) 
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(NOTE 3.) 

The higheft point of the general furface of Ireland is taken from obferva- 
tions and furveys made to find the elevation of the fummit level preparatory 
to cutting the Dublin canals. The altitude of the Kerry mountain was ac- 
curately meafured by Mr. Kirwan. And the foreign altitudes are given on the 
authority of La Lande, Sir G. Schuckburgh, General Roy, Chevalier Verdun* 
Sauflure, and Bouguer. 



